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The New BRITANNICA help 
you get the most out life 


this is the human and 
natural hope of every 
man and woman 


OU are sending your child to school and you weit there 
yourself once, in order to learn how to get the most 
out of life. That’s a good reason. 


As a matter of plain fact, preparation for a successful life 
is the best and only reason for an education 


It’s one of the best reasons, too, for owning the new 
Britannica. For the Britannica itself is education far beyond 
the limits of any school curriculum. 

The Britannica is education always serving man, woman 
and child within reading distance of it. It is education, enter- 
taining and authoritative, prepared by the authorities them- 
selves—renowned men and women who are steeped in the 
cultural heritage of the world, but who play a major part in 
the active, progressive life of today. Such men and women 
know the kind of help people need and give it to them 
in the pages of the Britannica. 


Abreast of the times 


Education itse/f, however, is progressive. You can be edu- 
cated today, and far from educated next year. 


There is no better foundation for an education than the new 
14th Edition of the Britannica; and there is no better way of 
continuing to be educated than by owning and using the 
New Britannica. It keeps you up to date. 


Now is the time to buy it— 


because the Britannica has recently made an unprecedented 
reduction of many dollars from the previous standard price— 
a reduction which brings it within easy reach of everybody. 


Before the new printing went to press, it was found that the 
manufacturers could make substantial economies in the cost of 
paper and binding materials, provided the new printing equaled 
the largest single printing the Britannica ever made. 


Order n»w—the saving goes to you 


These economies, and we say it with absolute truth, we are 
passing over entirely to you. So long as this printing lasts. 


Thousands who have always wanted the Britannica are now 
buying it. And we believe this printing—large as it was—will be 
sold out in a comparatively short time. Frankly, we don’t know 
whether this unusually low price can ever be duplicated again. 


Consequently, you cannot afford to delay. Send at once 
for particulars. Today is the time to get full details about 
the new low prices—the lowest at which it has ever been 


EDUCATORS SAY \ 


“From the very beginning of “The Britannica contains ma- 
school life the seeking mind of a terial for a very large degree of | 

| child should be in a position to self-education on the part cf cny 

acquire reliable information.This individual having access to it. It 

he gets in the Britannica, un- is a surprisingly complete com- 


questionably.” pendium of knowledge. 
Willis A. Sutton Ernest M. Hopkins 
Recent Pres.,Nat’1 Education Ass'n President, Dartmouth College 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


L. H 


us 


A NEW COMPACT BOOKCASE 
of mahogany, has been specially designed 
for the 24 volumes. It will meet the require- 
ments of the large or the small room, 


possible to advertise the latest Edition 
the Britannica. 


$5 DOWN and ONLY $5 a month 


Under our Thrift Plan only $5 down is required to br: 


the set to your home for immediate use. The balance 
payable in a few monthly instalments of $5 or mr 


WHAT YOU GET 


Many people may not realize that the twenty-fow 
large volumes carry 35,000,000 words written by 3,5 
authorities. Richly illustrated with 15,000 picturs 
many in full color, and with 500 maps. All made eay 
to use by 500,000 separate entries in the index. 


Send for 62-Page FREE Booklet today 


Fill out the corner blank below, mail it to us, and) 


receive free by return mail a beautiful 
62-page booklet, rich with color plates, 
maps and sample pages. It contains a 
full description of the Britannica, and 


fui possession. Send for the large 


how you can make it your most use- Ke Mar 
~ | 
a ¥ 


booklet today. No obligation. 


eee ee 888888. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. Sens 
342 Madison Avenue—New York City Dept. 09° 

Please send me, by return mail, without obligation 
62-page illustrated booklet with color plates and maps * 
the new Britannica, and low price offer representing 254 
of many dollars. 
Can 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. SEMINARY 


Registration for Spring Quarter New Modern Dormitory 
in all Schools and Colleges Open in September 
March 20, 1932 


Preference Given to Well Prepared 
Students of High Standing 


New students admitted to day and 
evening classes in the Academic Col- 


leges and the School of Religion Application should be made early to insure 
admission. 


For further information write Address: 


THE REGISTRAR The President 


Howard University LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. Chester County Pennsylvania | 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Morgan College 


(Co-educational) 
Baltimore, Md. 


LOCATION—College town between North and 
South. 


COURSES—Semester credit system. B.A., B.S., B.S. 
in Education, B.S. in Home Economics, B.S. in 
Industrial Education. Music. 
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RATING—Accredited by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary School of the Middle States and 
Maryland,—the State Board of Education in 
Maryland,—the Regents of the University of 
New York,—American Medical Association. 


COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


Courses leading to the 
following degrees: 


A.B., B.S., Th.B., and 
B.S. in Home Economics 
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POLICY—Co-educational. 


SITE—Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 
fields. 


DORMITORIES—Equipped and supervised. 


REGISTRATION—l1st semester Sept. 19th; second 
semester Feb. 4th. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—Six weeks—June 27th. 
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‘The ATLANTA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for Trained Negroes 
in Social Work 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WURK 
Gives training in every branch of technical Social 
Work and in addition offers special preparation for 
the special problems which confront social workere 

in Negro Communities. 

For Further Information, Address the Director 

FORRBSTER B. WASHINGTON, A. M. 
| 239 Auburn Avenue, Northeast Atlanta, Georgia 


Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


THE BEST SCHOOL FOR THE 
BEST MEN AND WOMEN 
COORDINATED WOMEN’S COLLEGE 


with a splendid 
NEW DORMITORY 


Unexcelled Divinity School 


Graduates are Equipped to Enter upon a Definite 
Profession or to Continue in Advanced Study. 


For Information Address 


THE PRESIDENT 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College of Highest Grade 


| 
APPROVED BY GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
| AGENCIES AND LEADING GRADUATE 


SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY 
YNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 
Plant worth one and one-half million 
For further particulars address 
THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


Morehouse College 


ATLANTA, GA. 


College, School of Religion 
An institution famous within recent years for Its 
emphasis of all sides of manly developments—the 
only institution in the far South devoted solely to 
the education of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by the greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A, 
athletics, all live features. 

For information address 


S. H. ARCHER, President 


FLORIDA A. & M. COLLEGE 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


Thorough Courses 
Literary, Technical and Industrial 


Well Prepared Teaching Force 
Graduates in Demand and Immediately placed 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 
J. R. E. LEE, President 


THE 


RIDGE, MARYLAND 
Junior and Senior High School for Young Men and 
Women with CORRELATED INDUSTRIES 
Splendid location on 200 acre farm overlooking 
Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac. 
Normal and happy family life under experienced 
supervision. 
Plenty of out-door recreation, dramatics and other 
student activities. 
Constant spiritual direction, Opportunity for daily 
Communion. 
Mass on all First Fridays, Special Lenten Devotions. 
Non-Catholics welcomed. 
For terms and further information, address: 
Victor H. Principal 
THE CARDINAL GIBBONS INSTITUTE 
Ridge, Saint Mary’s County, Maryland 


_ CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making income tax 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 

respondence students. 
| 85 West 118th St.. New York City 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Liberal Arts College Music School 
Graduate Department 


For Information Address: THE DEAN 
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FTER THE DEPRESSION—WHAT? 

will be the theme of the National Urban 
League Conference to be held in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, May 12-14, 1932. A decade 
has elapsed since the last national conference 
of the Urban League was held in that city. 
Since that time, a number of changes have 
transpired in the relation of the Negro to the 
American social scene. The years have brought 
marked changes in all of the economic and 
social relationships of Negro life both North 
and South. 


This conference, therefore, promises to be 
of particular importance. Aside from the 
Urban League’s desire to conduct a periodic 
audit of its activities, it sees today a greater 
need for an intelligent appraisal of the emerg- 
ency programs conducted during the last two 
years. The general economic unrest, the in- 
creasing racial pressures noted in various 
communities and the growing race conscious- 
ness of the Negro worker demand of an or- 
ganization that has as its aim constructive 
social programs, sane thinking and definite 
planning. 

The Pittsburgh conference will be primarily 
concerned with the present economic situation 
only insofar as it points to constructive plan- 


ning for the future. The conference will be 


OPPORTUNITY 


The National Urban League 
Conference 


APRIL, 


932 


interested in programs for raising the level 
of living among the Negro population through 
occupational adjustment, through rehab lita 
tion of the dependent family and throug), or- 
ganization of the Negro community. It will 
have at its command the experiences of a 
larger number of Negro social workers than 
have ever before been employed in the United 
States. The conference’s importance will be 
all the more marked because of the increased 
participation of the Negro laity throughout 
the country. 


The guiding purpose of the Conference Pro- 
gram Committee is to present speakers who, be- 
cause of their experience and knowledge, will 
be able to provoke constructive criticism and 
to offer feasible programs for ameliorating con- 


ditions that follow depressions. 


Friends of the National Urban League and 
its affiliated organizations will be interested 
to know that despite the increased problem of 
financing social organizations, the National 
Urban League has not lost a single branch 


during this period of financial stress; rather, 
it has materially strengthened several of its 
Meanwhile, its diree- 


existing organizations. 
tors and staffs are of the opinion that as new 


needs arise, programs must be regulated to 


meet them. 


AP 
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F late there has been a marked tendency 
on the part of certain well meaning 
individuals of both races to suppress and 
conceal the ugly 
Fact Versus aspects of race re- 
Faney lations the 
South. The South 
is sensitive on the race question, they aver, 
and no good can come from the constant 
reiteration of unpleasant facts. They be- 
come greatly perturbed when any informa- 
tion that all is not serene reaches the public 
press and rush pell mell to explain, excuse, 
palliate, modify or deny the existence of 
conditions which would place the South 
in an unfavorable light. 


It is painfully evident that such a course 
is based on fallacious and dangerous rea- 
soning. If the South has nothing of which 
to be ashamed in its treatment of its Ne- 
gro citizens, then there is no need to con- 
ceal its acts. But if there are conditions in 
the South which it is desirable to cover 
up, they must be of such a nature as to 
deserve the condemnation of civilized so- 
ciety. Therefore the sooner they are re- 
vealed, the sooner they will be corrected. 

Does anyone doubt that the force of 
public opinion outside of the South has 
been a powerful factor in the reduction of 
lynching? 


The truth is, that although improved 
race relations can be observed in many 
parts of the South, before any real and 
substantial progress can be made the men- 
tal attitude of the white South toward 
the Negro must be changed. The South 
in its relations to the Negro still stubbornly 
clings to the pattern of the slave regime; 
still relies on the defensive social mechan- 
ism of Reconstruction. The fearful ap- 
paritions of black domination conjured up 
by the distraught minds of those who saw 
their slave kingdoms consumed in the flames 
of civil war still haunt the sleeping and 
waking hours of the South. Every act, 


almost every thought, is conditioned by 
the ideology of an era that is no more. 

Despite the glowing reports of progress 
which are issued from time to time, a 
careful study of race relationships will 
not engender any wild enthusiasm. In a 
certain progressive southern city the Board 
of Education refuses to employ a janitor 
for the Negro schools—‘the teachers rotate 
in doing the work of the janitor” and “car- 
ry the kindling from their homes to build 
fires in the school stoves” that the children 
may not suffer. In the same city a teacher 
in the high school for the past twenty 
years is now pursuing a high school course 
in the summer in order to secure a di- 
ploma. In the once proud capital of the 
Confederacy unemployment relief of $2.00 
per day for which a certain amount of 
work must be done is granted to unem- 
ployed heads of families. Negroes who are 
listed in this category may receive the 
$2.00 but they are not permitted to work. 
For, according to tradition, no Negro may 
be employed by this city except as a school 
teacher. 

These examples could be endlessly multi- 
plied. They are symbolic of a state of 
mind which renders real progress in the 
development of an equitable social order 
in the South so difficult. Constructive 
leadership in the South must set itself 
first to the stupendous task of banishing 
the ghosts of the old order. Until then 
the hopes of the Negro will rest on sand. 


O many the radio has reached the point 

of diminishing returns. The discovery 
of worthwhile entertainment becomes in- 
Fisk On creasingly difficult, 
The Air demanding of the 

defenseless listener 
a vast amount of patience coupled with a 
certain dial dexterity in finding a station 
which for the moment is free from the 
ballyhoo of commercial advertising. For 
those weary of insipid crooning, vocal 
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tricksters, the cacophony of undisciplined 
jazz and the deluge of vacuous eloquence, 
the recent series of concerts by the A Ca- 
pella Choir of Fisk University was a happy 
interlude, a notable contribution to radio 
enteriainment which ended all too soon. 
The singing of the Fisk choir served two 
distinct ends. As sheer entertainment it 
could hardly have been surpassed. But it 
was more than that. It was educational in 
that it demonstrated to the radio audience 
that Negro singers could achieve a mastery 
of musical forms other than the Spirituals 
and folk music of their race. Roland 
Hayes has demonstrated this on the con- 
cert stage, but to the great body of radio 
listeners doubtless the singing of the 
mighty choral pieces of the classical com- 
posers by Negroes was somewhat of a sur- 
prise. And the singing of the Spirituals 
also was education of a sort which should 
serve to rescue Negro folk melodies from 
the disrepute into which the vaudeville 
and musical comedy stage have thrown 
them. There is a vast difference between 
Negro folk music and Negroid melodies 
which currently pass for folk music over 
the radio and on the stage, as Sterling A. 
Brown so brilliantly pointed out in the 
March Opportunity. If the Fisk choir 
did no more than emphasize this difference 
it accomplished a difficult task magnif- 
icently. 


NDER the caption “Midget Negro Able 
Jockey,” Henry McLemore writes an 
interesting story in the New York Sun of 
Levi Randolph, 8- 
year-old exercise 
boy of the Whitney 
stables in Red 
The story reads in 


Who Can 


Answer? 


Bank, New Jersey. 
part: 
“What do you do around here, water the 
horses?” 
“Naw suh, I rides ’em. Ise an exercise boy.” 
Exercise boy! And he just turned 8! Why 
the little rascal couldn’t be more than four feet 
tall, if that, and I'll bet you he couldn’t weigh 
more than forty-five pounds with a bag of all day 
suckers in his pocket. He was so tiny the jockey 
boots he wore, instead of stopping about the 
middle of his calf, went right on up to his hips. 


“Levi was kidding when he said he rode the 
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horses on the track, wasn’t he?” we asked © raip. 
er Tom Healey. 

“Come on down,” Healey replied, “an [yj 
show you.” 


If you want to get a clear picture of the mid. 
get Levi on a horse, why take a postage s amp, 
lick it, and stick it on a saddle. He's just «bout 
that big. 

A second later and they were off. Tv. enty 
strides and the colt was running like a runaway 
freight and Levi—well, I couldn't see him. Could. 
n't see him, I mean, except about every twenty. 
five yards when he'd bob up and you'd catch a 
glimpse of a little black bump, scrunched up on 
the horse’s neck. Around the backstretec) and 
into the homestretch they came. They bounded 
past us and Levi, grinning a grin that al! but 
enveloped both ears, turned around as if to say, 
“I told yow so, boss.” 

“Now, are you satisfied?” Healey asked as 
Levi and his mount disappeared in a swirl of 
dust. ‘I guess you are, for he’s just about as 
Young as 


good an exercise boy as we've got. 
he is, he’s got a real ‘feel’ for horses and he’s 
the most conscientious worker on the _ place. 
Even shines the bits before he puts them in the 


horse’s mouth.” 
I asked Healey what happened to these Negro 
boys. Did they go on to become 


exercise 


jockeys? 

“No, it’s sort of a shame about them. They 
don't give the Negroes the chance around the 
tracks they used to. I don’t know why, they just 
don’t.” 

We publish this item in the editorial 
columns because of that last line. One 
might write volumes on that theme, “They 
don’t give the Negroes the chance . .. 
they used to. I don’t know why, they just 
don't.” 


vvrvvyv 


N this issue we publish a partial analysis 

of the first returns in the OpporTUNITY 
Presidential Poll by Ira DeA. Reid of the 
department of re 
search, National 
Urban League. 

The significance 
of this vote and its implication we will leave 
to the readers of OpporTUNITY and we will 
publish the best comments of not over two 
hundred and fifty words from those who 
would assume the role of seer or prophet. 
The poll of our readers and friends will 
continue and the results tabulated and ana 
lyzed each month from now until election. 
If you do not like the trend, by all means 
secure a ballot and vote. 


What Do You 
Think? 
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HE Negro trained for business seems to 

have meagre utilitarian value. Meagre in 
the sense of the word that competition has not 
been keen enough to develop the best that is 
in him, and non-utilitarian because his services 
have not been earnestly sought by those who 
are in a position to use him. ‘The personal 
hobbies which occupy our leisure moments are 
sources of great pleasure to us. Likewise as 
we utilize our facilities for economic upbuild- 
ing, whether they be the facility of personnel 
or of material, the greater will be their value 
to us individually and as a racial group. The 
nearer we approach the point of even a mod- 
erate absorption of the Negro trained for busi- 
ness into our economic life the more selective 
and understood will be his worth to us. The 
more the Negro prepared for a business career 
is called upon to perform the duties for which 
he is trained the more definitely defined and 
exacting will become the educational require- 
ments and standards of the institutions of 
learning that afford him the means of training. 

To intelligently evaluate our business prog- 
ress or our business shortcomings we must seek 
complete utilization of the facilities at our dis- 
posal. The application of business principles 
to much of our everyday life will serve many 
purposes. It will help to eliminate waste effort. 
It will minimize and convert into more construc- 
tive channels that portion of the lives of twelve 
million Negroes in the United States which now 
might be branded, in their political, social and 
spiritual aspects, as incohesive, unproductive, 
misapplied and devitalizing. The marginal 
utility of each dollar in our possession will no 
longer be considered simply as an item of spend- 
able wealth but it will be used as the effective 
means of making the present mythical idealism 
of democracy a thing of practice. 

When discussion arises about educating the 
Negro for business there is precipitated these 
repeated questions—What is the good of it 
all? Where is his opportunity? How will 
he make his investment in education repay 
him for the time, energy and sacrifices of him- 
self and his supporters? ‘The questions asked 
are hut a re-echo of the now antiquated queries 
of a quarter century ago. Why train Negro 
physicians? Why have Negro lawyers? No 
one will require their services as long as there 
are white physicians and white lawyers. Ne- 
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Educating the Negro for Business — 
An Investment Loss ? 


By Wiser F. Lucas 


groes will not ask Negro lawyers to plead their 
cases in the courts. Negro physicians cannot 
get the experience of white physicians. Where 
will these trained men of black ancestry get 
their start? The evolution of time and events 
have erased these questions from the conjec- 
tures of race progress and have made them 
rarities indeed in the face of the phenomenal 
success and outstanding competency of a ma- 
jority of our present day lawyers and _ physi- 
cians. 

The Negro trained for business has already 
been deprived of many opportunities to assume 
his rightful place in the business progress of 
a race, due chiefly to the lack of foresight and 
selfishness on the part of so-called Negro busi- 
ness leaders. The failure of Negro business 
enterprise in the last decade which has 
amounted to more than 250 businesses, some 
of an outstanding nature, in varying localities, 
representing an invested capital of more than 
14 millions of dollars, has been due in part 
to the absence of trained Negro personnel in 
pivotal responsibilities. Many a_ promising 
endeavor started by Negroes is now on the 
scrapheap of failure which might have weath- 
ered its apparent difficulties had there been 
incorporated into the organization available 
trained Negro business men—men to assist in 
the shaping of business policies and business 
programs. The present and future of business 
among Negroes depends not only upon the 
accumulation of capital but to a greater de- 
gree upon the direction of its affairs by trained 
Negro business men and women. The pioneer 
in any endeavor is a necessity. The Negro 
business man who by inherent ability creates 
an enterprise cannot be shelved as a needless 
adjunct. He is indispensable. His initiative, 
his personality and his courage are paramount 
factors to a beginning, but unless withal he 
seeks to meet the competition of a_ highly 
complex business age with modern methods, 
espoused by trained assistants, he wilfully and 
deliberately flirts with impending failure. 

Business failure is costly—in dollars to the 
investor—in energy to the business leaders— 
and in time as we measure the progress of a 
race. Business success on the other hand is 
experience—enhanced by an investment in edu- 
cation—not only acquired but utilized as well. 
The investment value of business education 
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when given every opportunity for use only 
far-seeing business men can visualize. Our 
business success, when measured as an incre- 
ment to race progress, in these times must 
take cognizance of such features as—business 
organizations thoroughly planned to render 
needed service to the community—sales poli- 
cies adequate to meet competition, and finan- 
cial programs fostered by intelligent direction, 
industry and a high standard of integrity. 
Modern business methods demand today the 
recognition and use of trained personnel in 
all its phases, and until the Negro business 
man gains an appreciation of this require- 
ment he continues to gamble with his chances 
of success. 

Because a Negro accumulates wealth in 
periods of prosperity through his success in 
real estate or other enterprise is no sufficing 
measure of his business ability. That acumen 
which prevents failure; that foresight which 
forestalls disaster in highly competitive fields 
or in periods of depression is the true mea- 
sure of a man’s business ability. Either by 
training or by experience he must be qualified 
to perfect the machinery of his organization 
to meet recurring conditions and his policies 
must be flexible with the times. The Negro 
who is to be a good executive must go out of 
his way to perfect his organization with quali- 
fied men—competent bookkeepers, competent 
stenographers, and thoughtful assistants to 
manage the routine details of his business. 
His interest should be primarily, not of his 
own welfare, but of the welfare of his constitu- 
ents to whom he feels a high degree of re- 
sponsibility. 

We make a mistake as we measure business 
success to think only of the man who has 
participated in community welfare and finan- 
cing, and who has made himself conspicuous 
by his association in philanthropic and com- 
munity endeavors. Present day _business- 
minded considerations of the successful busi- 
ness man acknowledge how well prepared by 
training and experience that man is to meet 
the requirements of leadership in cooperative 
business endeavors. Has he the ability to 
convince other business men of the wisdom 
to cooperate in a business project calling for 
capital? Can he summon to his support the 
requisite personnel to assist in the manage- 
ment of his capital? Can he establish busi- 
ness policies which will insure success for more 
than a year or two? Can he convince other 
business men and the public that he is so 
dyed-in-the-wool serious in his intent that the 
program of business development undertaken 
must be a success? Business training is the 
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sort of investment which enhances these « ualj- 
ties. To increase our numbers in this dir: tioy 
is to increase the likelihood of our perm nent 
and eutstanding business success im 
proportions. Likewise as we fail in this di- 
rection we add to the frequency of bu-iness 
disaster and make serious inroads on all that 
has been accomplished. 

With few notable exceptions, we con’ inue 
to go headlong into our business programs, 
We garner together some cash, we secure a 
comprehensive and highly defined certificate 
of incorporation permitting us to do almost 
anything. We hire office space to accommodate 
a friendly group of untrained assistants, as- 
sistants who have in most instances by their 
previous employ been see-ers rather than doers. 
Assistants who have a keen ability to imitate 
and assimilate but know nothing of the causes 
and effects in handling business problems. 
Assistants who have the reputation, the swag 
ger and the poise derived from excellent asso- 
ciation, but the whys and the wherefores of 
good business judgment are lacking because 
of a negligible background of training. We 
adequately equip our supply cabinet with 
letterheads of every description copied from 
some of the best firms doing business. We 
hold directors meetings every week or so and 
every member of the board is elected an officer. 
All of the official personnel of the board ar 
rated men with broad personal attachments or 
attainments. These men usually have little 
knowledge of business in general, and much 
less of their time to give to the project at 
hand. Extensive stock promotion programs 
are launched, money is collected, deposited 
perhaps, and paid out for expenses of organ- 
ization. The considerations as to thorough 
and farsighted business planning to make for 
stability and security are secondary. The 
brains with the ability and the determination 
to tackle the difficult problems which arise 
are negligible. The co-worker who will work 
industriously to see the project a success is 
never found or earnestly sought. After the 
second year—on the average—sometimes be- 
fore—the project is forgotten. No thought is 
ever given to the need of final liquidation. A 
set of incomplete books and numerous matters 
of correspondence are piled up in the corner 
somewhere to indicate that somehow, some 
time, something happened of an enterprising 
nature. Another milestone has been placed in 
the far distant future to be sought after by 
another generation. We satisfy ourselves that 
the calamity was just one of those things 
destined to happen. We smoke our pipe of 
contentment in the thought that such calami- 
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ties as business failure occur in respect to the 
yhite business group and, of course, they 
must be our just proportion. We reap a 
sense of joy that it is excellent dogma to 
measure the extent of our failures, and we be- 
lieve it bad philosophy to aspire to equalize 
or make our successes comparable with the at- 
tainments of other groups. We are happy 
because our white competitor, Mr. Cohen, failed 
the same way as we did and perhaps a little 
worse. The success of Mr. Jones in a similar 
endeavor just around the corner is not worth 
the thought. Every Negro business that fails, 
and in general every endeavor attempted and 
unattained makes deeper inroads into the re- 
sources and strength of the minority than of 
the majority. 

There has been developed in the last two 
decades large Negro corporations of a per- 
sonal service nature. Some of these corpora- 
tions are solvent today. Doubtless as we note 
favorable trends in their financial reports we 
are convinced that there has been absorbed 
into their make-up, to a greater degree than 
ever before, trained Negro personnel. What 
are these corporations doing to utilize pro- 
fessional Negro personnel in the field of their 
actuarial requirements, of their accounting re- 
quirements, of their management requirements? 
The actuarial reports furnished to them by 
the firm of Arthur and Brown of Wall 
Street and the annual certified reports of 
Smith and Jones of Fifth Avenue, or 
the appraisal of H and V of Madison 
Avenue have meant more on paper to these 
concerns than the possibility of getting as 
thorough information from qualified and ex- 
perienced trained men of their own group 
who are eager for the opportunity to show 
the value of their investment in education and 
training. All that can be said of the large 
firms of other groups who have been hired to 
prepare these elaborate documents is that by 
their hire they have simply performed another 
engagement for which they are to be well paid. 
To them no particular experience has been 
gained. Seldom have they volunteered to use 
the services of a Negro to assist in the work 
required—a simple and wholesome gesture of 
interest—which would serve immeasureable 
good in the way of affording practical oppor- 
tunity to worthy individuals. To the leaders 
of Negro business the opportunity of engaging 
and encouraging Negro professional business 
service is a matter still too premature for 
consideration. Inquiries have revealed that 
such opportunities are often forgotten because 
of the influence of associations of long stand- 
ing with white firms of hire. These contacts 
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are frequently admitted to be maintained as 
a matter of old and confidential friendships. 
In such instances there is little argument for 
change excepting where racial pride overrules 
any existing personal and confidential appeal. 
A regrettable circumstance arises, however, 
when Negro business men, ignoring the econo- 
mies of more moderate cost pertinent and 
necessary to the welfare of the organization 
ind their racial development, permit their busi- 
nesses to be serviced by white firms to the 
point of bankruptcy. We have but to delve 
into the conditions leading to the present 
predicament of one of our large personal 
service corporations to find them in part the 
victim of their own lack of business foresight 
and judgment in this respect. 


There are many phases of intelligent direc- 
tion concerning Negro business which unselfish 
and farseeing Negro leaders must champion. 
Accepting the available statistical data that 
there are 51 Negro banks in the United 
States with resources equalling approximately 
twenty millions of dollars, and that there are 
upwards of 50 insurance companies including 
the fraternal and beneficial organizations, with 
resources approximating fifty millions of dol- 
lars, what thorough and analytical studies are 
encouraged to ascertain more detailed data 
of our business activity exclusive of our banks 
and insurance companies? In the economic 
structure of a race personal service institu- 
tions as these may be called are not basic 
requirements. It is the productive organiza- 
tions in business that determine the power 
of a business machine; the commodity produc- 
ers and the man whose business services the 
everyday requirements of his community 
through merchandising, commodity buying, 
commodity selling, manufacturing, engineering, 
building and contracting, not to mention many 
other like activities. These are the funda- 
mentals of an economic structure which fur- 
nish outlets for all sorts of training and ap- 
prenticeship. 


Praiseworthy has been many phases of the 
Negro’s business development during the past 
three generations and he is deserving of credit 
for the problems that he has overcome perti- 
nent thereto. The stability and continuance 
of what has already been gained along business 
lines is contingent, however, upon the greater 
utilization of trained business men in_ the 
direction of our businesses, men who because 
of their training and experience will help to 
revitalize and accelerate the reconstruction of 
our economic life which is in some of its as- 
pects, approaching the point of obsolescence. 
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A Day Off 


By Henry B. Jones 


morning 
sun was 
painting th> 
tops of 
vine yards 
and olive 
groves with 
b u r nished 
gold when 
Simon dis- 
mounted 
from the 
camel which 
had carried 
him from a little past Gedera right up to 
Jerusalem. Simon waved gaily to his friend 
Hanoch, the camel driver. The lift had been 
welcome, for the Damascus Road was thick 
with dust, dust which settled and penetrated, 
a blight to any gay uniform on a warrior 
bent on a day off in Jerusalem. Then 
too, it was not the thing for a brawny spear- 
man of the Alexandrian Cohort to be observed 
entering the Damascus Gate riding a camel. 
Simon had come down from Joppa a few days 
before. For a day and a night he had lingered 
at the little farm of his father, old Simon, 
black Simon of Cyrene, who had married a 
woman of Nobe for his second wife, the mother 
of his sons Alexander and Rufus. Simon was 
the first son of old Simon, born in Cyrenaica 
of a sturdy Numidian woman. History has 
confused the soldier Simon with his old father, 
so pious and thrifty, and so very different from 
his first son. This confusion arose, no doubt, 
from words called out in jest by that light 
hearted Cyprian guardsman, Thessalones. No 
one was more astounded than this same Thes- 
salones when he saw what Simon did after the 
jest had left the Greek’s lips. 

A careful survey of his ‘uniform showed 
Simon there was only a little dust on his sturdy 
sandals, that his leather cap and surcoat, the 
polished brass breastplate and short sword 
were as he had donned them at his father’s 
little farm a few hours earlier. The dusty foot- 
gear caused him some concern. He looked 
about him. A seller of baskets plodded past 
the Negro. It was the work of a few seconds 
to halt the fellow and order him to brush away 
the dust with his cap. With a deep chuckle, 
Simon tossed a copper coin to the startled 


man and with a jaunty stride he entere:! the 
great Damascus gate. 

The city stirred and clamored in the warm 
sunshine. Jerusalem was preparing for holi- 
day, the Feast of The Passover, and big S:mon 
was eager to set about a busy day of merri- 
ment. ‘This was the day he was to meet raven 
haired Hagar, the maid from Perea. Hagar 
would be waiting for him the second hour of the 
second watch in the cool shadow beneath the 
almond tree, beside the shoe shop of Phillip 
the Greek. The shoemaker was too old to care 
about the lovemaking of a soldier and his maid. 
Several hours must pass before Simon would 
hold Hagar of the gazelle eyes in his arms and 
he meant to make the most of them. In the 
Street of The Doves the soldier smiled at a 
Lybian slave girl who loitered near the shop 
of Marcus the halfbreed. Simon caressed the 
soft breasts and the swaying hips with his eves, 
but he strode on, for the sweetness of his Pe- 
rean maid was strong in his heart. No Lybian 
or Massadan girl for Simon today. As he 
passed through the streets, there came to the 
Negro from far off Cyrene a feeling of excite- 
ment which touched the whispering knots of 
men and filled the covered women who watched 
from the house tops. Something more than 
holiday unrestraint, for there seemed to be fear 
and sorrow among the Jews. Simon cast it 
from him, this faintly sensed unease among the 
people. He hastened to the inn, kept by fat 
Derbius, who dealt in other wares than food 
and lodging. Few were about the tables when 
Simon entered. Derbius was celebrated for his 
roasted pork, spiced and cooked in bananas and 
apples and steeped in a sauce of the wine of 
distant Liguria. Simon requested a double or- 
der and a jug of Samarian wine to wash down 
the meat and wheat cakes. 

Out in the streets once more, Simon en- 
countered more of those who called themselves 
Romans, came they from Gallia or Mauria- 
tania, Thrace or Crete, Pontus or Cyrene. Now 
and then some soldier greeted him, some fellow 
who had served with Simon in far away out- 
posts of the Empire. No men who whispered 
secretiy together here. Loud calls, crude jests 
and comments flew about. Simon pushed his 


great shoulders through a group of Pilate’s 
Guards who were discussing a careless, but 
cooly indifferent Cilician woman who had wan- 
Their jests would have 


dered into them. 
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caused a Shudder to shake the fat on bulky 
Derbius, who sold virtue as well as rich pork 
and wine, and was no weakling where the talk 
and actions of Roman soldiers were concerned. 
The woman, however, was giving as hard 
thrusts as she was receiving and Simon grinned 
as he heard her tell a curly haired youth from 
Gaul that: “Your father was a tailless ape 
who disgraced his folk by mating with a vermin- 
eaten sow!” Loud laughter could be heard by 
Simon after he had entered the little court- 
yard, not far from the Temple. Here were 
gathered a varied crew, mostly soldiers, who 
loudly offered wagers on a cockfight about to 
begin. Simon inspected the birds closely and 
placed two gold pieces on a small bird, but 
cruelly spurred. By the time the Negro from 
Cyrene had won a score of good Roman gold 
coins, he suddenly remembered Hagar of the 
raven hair and thought of her yielding soft- 
ness, he dropped his gains into his belt pouch 
and hastened away. 

Simon soon reached the Street of The Shoe- 
makers. Beneath the almond tree, hiding in the 
shadow he found Hagar the Perean maid, 
waiting. The street was nearly 
empty of people, so the girl ran 
to Simon with a little ery of glad- 
ness. In the shelter of a low hang- 
ing branch the soldier spoke of 
things to Hagar which a man 
speaks when he has not seen his 
woman for a season. When words 
of love had been turned about, 
Simon held the sweet face from his 
mighty chest. 

“What causes the people to be 
so silent on a feast day and to 
walk about as in the shadow of 
fear, my gazelle?” 

“You feel it too, my Simon! 
Even now Jesus of Nazareth is 
on trial before Pilate at Gab- 
batha. Caiaphus accuses Jesus of 
treason against Rome! And yet 
He has done much good! ‘The 
people love Him, but they fear 
the priests! Kiss me Simon!” The 
girl put her round arms about the 
powerful neck. 

“I hear much of this Jesus of 
Nazareth!” said Simon in his deep 
voice after he had freed his lips, 
“a good man who is good by deed, 
if all I hear is true!” 

“He is a good man!” Hagar 
lowered her voice to a whisper, 
“He can bring the dead back to 
life! He has made the sick well!” 
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“I met a man from Hippos, a man who had 
been blind since he came into this world, and 
Jesus made him to see. This man I, myself, 
saw! Hark! Listen, little desert dove, to the 
noise from the city above!” 


Simon and the girl listened to the sounds of 
tumult and shouting from the city. ‘The clank 
of armor caused them to turn their heads. Op- 
posite them in the narrow street a soldier was 
watching the pair of lovers, a grin on his hand- 
some face. Hagar drew away from Simon. 

“Greetings, Simon of Cyrene! You encoun- 
ter a sweeter fighter today than the hardy 
desert men of Lybia! Remember Thessalones 
of the Cyprian Cohort! You and I on 

“Thessalones, the Greek! The only man in 
all the Empire who makes Old Death laugh! 
Come over !” 

With a laugh the fellow crossed the street, 
his polished helmet and breastplate flashing in 
the sunlight. He and Simon clasped hands in 
the secret grip which certain men of the Em- 
pire knew, and while the men talked, Hagar 
clung to Simon and listened to the growing 
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clamor from the upper city, for somehow she 
was uneasy. 

“Where away in such haste? 
maid waiting?” asked Simon. 

“Later, Simon, later! About the fifth hour 
{ go to the prettiest girl between your maid 
here and the Appian Way. Now I’m off to 
see some real sport. ‘This fellow some all 
the King of The Jews and two others, thieves, 
are to be crucified outside the city! At Go!- 
gatha! Three, Simon! Real holiday sport! 
Come along! But no, I see you are about to 
be crucified also—but on soft, sweet flesh!” 
Thessalones threw back his head and laughed 
long and loud. Simon smiled down at Haga» 
when she hid her burning face against his great 
shoulder. 

“Remember how we crucified those desert 
kings at Leptis Magna, in Africa? That big 
fellow with the gold belt? said the Greek. 

“Ah! Do I remember! That virgin gold 
made you and me rich for a full moon!” cried 
Simon, “What a man he was! You nailed his 
feet! I drove the spikes through his hands! 
Tough they were! Not a quiver did he make, 
and he spat on us even when we raised the 
cross. Over a score were crucified that day! 
Only three today, Thessalones? Rome grows 
tame here in the East! 

“The good old days are gone! In Rome, I 
hear, condemned men can fight wild beasts in 
the arena! Some win a pardon! The Empire 
is getting soft, and all for gold! Listen to that 
uproar! I bid farewell to you and your maid, 
I don’t want to miss the sport. Three cruci- 
fied men squirming, cursing, pleading and per- 
haps a last fight will put me in the proper 
mood to see my girl! I might see you at Der- 
bius’ inn after the third hour of the night 
watch!” Thessalones winked and grinned at 
Simon, but the Negro shook his head. A Wave 
of the hand and the Greek strode off to the up- 
per city. 

“Tt’s too far to the Place of Skulls, silken 
one, or we might ” began Simon. 

“What are two thieves and Jesus of Naza- 
reth to us, my Simon? Put that great arm, so 
strong, and safe and black as the night about 
me again before the angry crowd comes. Bend 
down your head! I have burned for your kisses 
all the spring! Hold me close Simon! Ah! It is 
so sweet!” 

Now the clamor was just above the lovers, 
on the same street. Men, women, and children 
hurried up the steps of the narrow way toward 
the noise. A centurian gazed carelessly at 


Some pretty 


Simon and Hagar with amused gray eyes; an 
Arab youth laughed knowingly at the pair be- 
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neath the almond tree and when he wa. at g 
safe distance he shouted something evil a them 
but Simon and his girl might have been a! 

in a deserted city, for all the heed they gay 

the passersby. Suddenly, like a storm of th 
desert which had once rushed upon Simon jy 
far off Cyrenaica, a horde of shouting eople 
and soldiers swept into the lower level of the 
Street of The Shoemakers. Simon and }Tagar 
drew slowly apart. Children, men and women 
pushed and scrambled out of the way of a de. 
tachment of soldiers. The Negro, from his 
great height, could see well over the heads of 
the crowd. In the center of the soldiers walked 
a figure in tattered garments with a crown of 
thorns about his head. ‘Thorns had torn thy 
sun tanned brow and blood trickled down the 
Simon laughed at the sorry figure. 


calm face. 


“Look, my Simon,” Hagar spoke so softly 
the Negro bent his smiling face to hear, “that 
is Jesus of Nazareth! The soldiers of Ron 
take him to Golgatha——He bears his cross—so 
heavy, so heavy and he so frail! Oh Simon 
—”* she screamed and clutched the arm of 
her lover. Jesus stumbled, the cross crashed to 
the flagstones. The people laughed more loudly 
and those near Him avoided the soldiers to spit 
and kick at Him. 


“I am sorrowful, my Simon! 
thou so?” whispered Hagar. She looked at 
Simon and drew back in awe. For the first 
time that day, Simon had forgotten Hagar. 
He looked into the clear eyes of the man from 
Nazareth. “A man!” rumbled the Negro, deep 
in his throat. A vast energy of wisdom and ee- 
static knowledge flooded and burned the very 
soul of the soldier from Cyrene. The few see- 
onds Simon stared into those eyes, he saw cter- 
nity, understood that he, Hagar, Jerusalem and 
Rome were but the finest particle of dust in the 
fabric of the mountain, the universe, time. Peo- 
ples and empires flashed in a fury of growth 
and decay, only the force from that frail body 
existed and was reality. <A pair of mighty 
black shoulders pushed and prodded through 
the press of men. Hagar and the pleasures he 
had planned for the day were forgotten. A 
sweetness of might and power, a vast gentle- 
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ness, clean and cool folded about Simon as he 
drove his lithe muscles toward the lonely figure 
bearing the cross. 


“Let Simon, black Simon, carry the King’s 
cross! Make way for Simon of Cyrene!” cried 
the voice of Thessalones. The Greek laughed 
at his own joke, for he knew Simon was with 
Hagar. He waved to the Negro. Then he 
stared, amazement and a little fear holding him 
still. Simon had grasped the wooden instru- 
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ment of evil. Those of the crowd who knew old 
Simon, echoed the cry of ‘Thessalones, thinking 
the soldier was the father. The great sinews of 

‘non strained under the load of the cross and 
_new admiration and wonder at the frail man 
under the crowd of thorns took possession of 
the Negro. 


“Ave! Simon of Cyrene, first counselor and 
chamberlain to the King of the Jews! Ave!” 
roared Thessalones. The horde took up the 
cry, but Simon heard none of it, nor heeded, 
for wonder of the slender man of power before 
him. Amid jeers and much jostling, the pro- 
cession moved on. Through the Street of The 
Shoemakers, across the Place of the Merchants 
they moved, the crowd becoming larger and 
more ribald at every step. Through it all 
strode black Simon bearing the cross on which 
that man of silence was to be crucified, and at 
last to the Place of the Skulls, Golgatha. 


During the long march in the hot sun, Simon 
at first, the remnant of the former Simon, had 
seethed and burned, longing to use his short 
sword against the guard and the rabble. The 
loose-living Palace guards would stand little 
chance against a hard bitten son of the desert. 
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Another sight of the ‘serene face before him 
brought back his early peace. 

It was done. ‘The last spike had been driven 
through the slim but strong hands. The cross 
was raised. Simon took a last look at the head 
against the timber and he knew his day off was 
ended. The Negro pushed through the crowd, 
silent now and awed. At the foot of the hill 
he crashed into a man, and baskets flew in every 
direction. Startled, for Simon was deep with- 
in himself, he turned and noted the fellow. It 
was the same basket seller whom Simon had 
made dust his sandals earlier in the day. The 
man cringed back in alarm. Simon smiled at 
him so that unease left the vendor of baskets. 
Slowly and carefully, the Negro collected the 
reed wares. He gave them back to the man. 
From his belt he unfastened the pouch of gold 
he had won at the cock fight and gave it to 
the amazed man, and kneeling, he brushed the 
thick dust from the bare feet of the fellow. 
Simon arose and smiled at the man, who bowed 
his head in wonder and awe at the sight of the 
Negro’s face. 

Then black Simon turned toward the west, 
his face and heart immersed in a hallowed glory, 
and marched in the direction of Joppa. 


Depression 


By JoxatHax Brooks 
Wire his panama, the style ere the days got 
All flopped like the ear of a lazy mule; 


The worn, fur collar of his overcoat, 


A mangy hound’s scratched, rusty throat, 


And his rough shoes curved like last quarter 


Attached to the cuffs of his white pantaloons,— 


He goes to church, a wrinkled necktie 


On a blue work shirt, to learn how to die. 
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Ne since the brilliant first-night successes 

in the Romantic dramas of Dumas the 
elder and Victor Hugo did so many theatre- 
goers of Paris crowd the foyer of the Porte- 
Saint-Martin Theatre as on the night of April! 
7, 1850, for the purpose of witnessing a new 
departure, in theme at least, in the French 
drama. “Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture,” “Black Liberator of 


OPPORTUNITY 


Toussaint L’ Ouverture in French Drama 


By W. Naroreon Rivers, Jr. 


APRIL, 193) 


been fashionable in some parts of the wor! | fo; 
three hundred years! Well, let us imagine tha} 
we have seats in this popular theatre that 
April night, and we shall see, in drama, the 
“Black Bonaparte of the Antilles.” 

One curtain has already moved upward. Noy 
two others part, ominously, in twain and we 
behold a part of Haiti, shar- 
ing a West Indian sunset 


Haiti,” formed the title of a 


W. Napoleon Rivers, Jr., 


five act drama in French 

ry’ 
verse. The name Toussaint is professor 
L’Ouverture always conjured languages 


up in the mind of the white 
man divers fantastic visions: 
evil-eyed African genius of 
mad military exploits, arch- 
insurrector, the blood of 50,- 
000 Frenchmen seeped by in- 
sular sands, a black facsimile 


New York. 


at 


College, Talladega, 
bama, and is studying at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, 


—THE 


mirrored on the placid sur- 
face of the Caribbean. To- 
ward the hinterland, we sve a 
number of blacks, male and 
female, moving in animated 
rhythm around a mast from 
the top of which extend tri- 
ribbons that they 
twine and untwine in a pic 
turesque manner. 
younger children are repeat- 


of modern 
Talladega 
Ala- 


colored 


Eprror. 


Some 


of their own Napoleon I, the 
sharpest colonial thorn in 
the side of imperial France, and so forth and 
so on! Besides this, a great crowd was logically 
expected, for the French stage needed a vigor- 
ous stimulant, and critics who had read the 
manuscript three years previous decided it to 
be the best of three plays to give new distine- 
tion to the stage. And in addition, it was im- 
possible for the play to be without social or 
political significance on account of the rank of 
the author: Lamartine was the first of four 
distinguished Romantic poets, an aristocrat, 
and head of the Provisional government during 
the Revolution of 1848. 

A coincidence! "Tis the night of April 7, 
1850, that the “play” Toussaint L’Ouverture 
“is the thing” in Paris, April 7, forty-three 
years previous, Toussaint L’Ouverture died a 
despised prisoner at Chateau de Joux. 

But our chief interest lies in finding out the 
manner in which the author will exploit the 
life and genius of this black Titan as material 
for the drama. What shall it be? Was Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture to be dramatized as a man- 
ful hero struggling for an ideal, or villain out- 
lawed by society? Could the play be propa- 
ganda emphasizing the futility of aggressive- 
ness on the part of black folk? Thrill-seeking 
Parisians would perhaps enjoy an exotic, semi- 
barbaric spectacle. Then there finally remains 
the possibility of a caricature and ridiculous 
portrayal of the black man’s efforts as has 


ing in chorus the black man’s 
version of the Marseillaise, 
the words of which an energy and 
quickening power equal to those of the national 
anthem of the French. Samuel, a mulatto, 
teaches this song to them. 

In the midst of this scene of wide-spread 
joy moves Adrienne with melancholy mien, the 
young neice of Toussaint L’Ouverture, whom 
sympathetic tenderness attaches to one of the 
sons of her uncle, sent away to France as hos- 
tages and pledges of their father’s good faith 
to France. The lines spoken by Adrienne bear 
a prophecy born of a woman’s intuition. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture is not present at this 
scene. We see him looking down upon. this 
group from the donjon window of his chateau. 
There, he keeps an unending vigil; there, he 
toils and reflects in behalf of these black fellow- 
men emancipated but yesterday. And at the 
present moment, he has great reason to medi- 
tate, to concentrate the resources of his genius, 
for a French fleet has just been announced as 
appearing on the horizon! These sixty men-o- 
war are charged with the mission of disposses- 
sing the blacks of their recently gained free- 
dom and thus to bring the island of Haiti with- 
in the imperialistic dreams of Napoleon I. 

In act II, we are within the confines of Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture’s strenghold. We see him 
approached in haste by two of his generals 
whom perfidy and ambition impel, under the 
guise of fidelity, to request of him commissions 
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to defend certain strategic points, in view of 
the impending invasion. ‘The unusual power 
of human analysis possessed by ‘Toussaint 
L’Ouvertrue comes to the fore. He detects 
treason in these belated qualms and, without 
unmasking his suspicions, decides to observe 
with vigilance further designs of these two 
gencrals. 

Having dismissed them, he remains alone, 
and in a soliloquy of classic power, meditates 
on the importance of his mission and implores 
Divine enlightenment and support. Conse- 
crated as he is to the cause of his fellow blacks, 
Toussaint L’Ouverture hesitates to defend the 
island. He cannot forget that his two sons 
are hostages in the hands of the French. To 
incite Haiti to insurrection will cost the su- 
preme sacrifice of his two sons, he fears. These 
lines of the drama show Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture caught up between the sentiments of pa- 
ternal love and patriotism. His reasoning cul- 
minates in these words: (I translate) “Heavy 
ens, but I am a father!” .. . “But wasn’t God 
one too!” We feel a flood of ideas and senti- 
nents in these phrases. To this flash of reason- 
ing, Toussaint L’Ouverture, Roman-like, de- 
cides to defend the city-state . .. and unfet- 
tered Haiti! 

Disguised as a blind beggar in rags, and ac- 
companied by his neice Adrienne, he descends 
and sets forth to observe the movements and to 
learn at first-hand the numerical strength of 
che invading French. 

Impersonating an old man, he settles him- 
self in a wretched hut within the district where 
the French invaders intend to pitch the head- 
quarters of their camp. This old man, head 
bowed, feigning blindness, and being led about 
by Adrienne, asks for alms in a most touching 
manner; at the same time, he listens with alert 
ears and sees many things through his closed 
eyes. Now it happens that the French engi- 
neers are bent upon tearing down this blind 
beggar’s cabin which obstructs their opera- 
tions. The stricken beggar laments and com- 
plains over his impending personal misfortune. 
The beautiful Pauline Bonaparte, wife of gen- 
eral Leclere who commands the expedition, is 
touched by the plight of this old man and the 
native charm of Adrienne. She succeeds finally 
in having the beggar’s hovel left untouched. 

Isaac and Albert, the two sons of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture have come back to Haiti with the 
French expedition. (Napoleon I, knowing the 
paternal love which Toussaint L’Ouverture 
possessed, had beguiled these innocent boys 
with presents before they left France, hoping, 
through them, to render the father less inflex- 
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ible.) Albert, the elder, expresses enthusiastic 
devotion for the French civilization. He dis- 
plays his admiration for Napoleon I. Isaac, 
younger, holds a keener sentiment for Haiti. 
He doesn’t like people who are of a color 
which differs from his, and he has little esteem 
for Bonaparte, because, he says, 


... Bonaparte est un blanc. 


Isaac points out to his brother, through the 
bluish mist, far beyond the line made by the 
sixty French sloops of war which move in the 
blended azure of sea and sky, a point barely 
perceptible to the eye which he identifies as 
their homestead. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture sees them, recognizes 
them at once, and barely restrains an outery 
which comes near betraying his identity. 

After having reviewed and inspected his 
troops, General Leclere calls a council. The 
crux of the situation is easily perceived. The 
arch enemy is Toussaint L’Ouverture. With 
his capture or disposal otherwise, Haiti can 
easily be reduced to submission. But where 
can he be found? Impenetrable mystery sur- 
rounds his person and his maneuvers. Haiti, 
the word meaning “mountainous and wooded” 
conceals him within her bosom. He has a hun- 
dred hiding places of which the invaders are 
entirely ignorant. Perhaps this old man, who 
begs nearby, may be able to give some details 
concerning his movement; being obliged to 
wander hither and thither, day after day, beg- 
ging bread, he must know a thousand things. 
Have him come hither. Question him. 


Toussaint L’Ouverture is lead haltingly 
within the French group and in the course of 
the interrogation, runs the risk of betraying 
himself. His son Isaac has recognized, in the 
voice of the old mendicant, the accent of his 
own father’s voice; he moves toward the blind 
man who disclaims knowledge of the lad. 

As this examination ends, we see arrive one 
of the two Negro generals who, in the second 
act, have had the suspicious conversation with 
Toussaint L’Ouverture. This black general be- 
gins to reveal to Leclerc the secret retreat and 
all the plans of Toussaint L’Ouverture. This 
treason is paid for in the flash of a moment in 
melodramatic style; the blind beggar plunges 
his knife into the heart of the loathful deserter, 
throws off his covering of rags and leaps into 
the sea followed by a hail-storm of rifle bul- 
lets not one of which finds their mark. 

Adrienne is placed in prison. Soon recog- 
nized by the two sons of Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, she effects an escape. Besides, General 
Leclere has seen in her a resemblance to a 
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daughter formerly borne by a woman of color, 
and he does not confine her severely to irons. 

The fifth act shows the black Haitian army, 
Toussaint L’Ouverture at its head, camped in 
the fastness of a mountain gorge. Adrienne, 
undaunted by the frightful scenes about to 
be enacted, arrives at this secret fortress of 
nature. Toussaint L’Ouverture addresses his 
black army with unusual eloquence. Scathing 
and denunciatory lines flow from his lips upon 
the invading whites. We find no trace of racial 
prejudice in these remarks against the whites. 
He damns the injustice which they would per- 
pertrate upon honest, free, black men! In 
order to dispel whatever fear his men might 
have concerning the superiority of the whites, 
he tells them a sort of ferocious apoloque about 
a tiger which he saw one night in a cemetery 
eating the corpses of a black and a white man. 
This tiger left the two skeletons looking exact- 
ly alike! . . . Showing that the difference be- 
tween white and black was simply a matter of 
skin, a covering, and that it wasn’t worth the 
trouble of speaking about. 

At the end of this military exhortation, we 
see the French close in upon the mountain defile 
which conceals the hosts of Haiti. A group of 
the French bearing a flag of truce steps forth 
followed a few paces by the two sons of Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture. This group would bring 
words of peace and enfranchisement; but it is 
only a ruse. One son retires with the French, 
the other goes with his father. Adrienne climbs 
to the summit of a rock and plants the flag of 
Haiti which is a pre-arranged signal for the 
whole island to come into action; a fusillade of 
shots comes from the forward ranks of the 
whites: Adrienne falls mortally wounded; but 
Toussaint L’Ouverture climbs up and erects 
the flag again, waves it energetically and the 
insurrection recommences with unabated fury. 

The curtains are drawn on this magnificent 
tableau with poetic and picturesque effect. 

This drama covers only an episode near the 
close of Toussaint L’Ouverture’s struggle in 
Haiti. We leave the theatre and go to history, 
for we must point out the milestones on his 
road to his “Calvary” at Fort Joux in France: 


1. June 7, 1802, arrested by ruse at Gonaives. 


2. June 15, 1802, set sail, a prisoner, for 
France. 


3. July 12, 1802 landed at Brest, France. 


4. July 26, 1802, ordered to Chateau de Joux 
for confinement. 


OPPORTUNITY 


APRIL, 


5. August 17, 1802, committed to prison for 
one night in Paris. 


6. August 18, 1802, committed finally to Jeux, 


7. April 7, 1803, died a prisoner at Joux. 
Some souls would read the spirit of his * re- 
surrection” in the following dates: 


I. July 1, 1804, Negroes achieve their auton- 
omy, and St. Domingo changes its name to 
Haiti, “terre montagneuse et boisee,” the naine 
it had when Columbus discovered it Sundiy, 
December 6, 1492. 

II. April 17, 1825, Haiti obtains complete in- 
dependence under Charles X. 

No small amount of literature has been de- 
voted to the life and deeds of ‘Toussaint 
L’Ouverture and Haiti. Besides the French, we 
have passed through tracts in English, Span- 
ish, and Italian. A German study was com- 
pleted as late as 1929. But little, if any, of 
this literature sheds upon him such epic color, 
portrays his intrepidity or reveals the nobility 
of his mission as does this drama of Lamartine. 
And French drama, Classic or Romantic, pos- 
sesses no lines of poetry superior in lyric ten- 
derness and epic pathos. It has been impossible 
for us to discover why Lamartine ceased to 
write exquisite poems about Love, Nature, and 
God and then attempt this innovation in 
drama. However, we have found printed 
speeches, made by him, against slavery, while 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies; and, 
one of these, bearing the date of February 10, 
1840, was a plea for the abolition of slavery 
presented to an assembly of Americans in 
Paris. 

The audience which witnessed the drama 
that night at Porte-Saint-Martin Theatre was 
not denied innovations as well as elemental 
truths. In the drama “Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture,” they saw black folk in the role of hero 
and heroine. Adrienne appears as the first 
Negro woman in an heroic military role of our 
modern era. The triumph of patriotism over 
paternal love shows, in Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
a capacity for classic rationalism over against 
emotionalism commonly attributed to a black 
man. True art can be great, without the addi- 
tion of myth or distortion of facts, if the sub- 
ject has human greatness. 

Art and Humanity are grateful to Lamar- 
tine for his artistic glorification, in drama, of 
the “First of the Blacks.” 

Art and Humanity, in later days, shake 
their heads querulously when they see monu- 
ments rising in stone and bronze to “black 
mammies” ... and to “faithful slaves!” 
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Opportunity Presidential Candidates Poll 


An Analysis by Ina 


preliminary tabulation of 2,680 votes 
received the Orrorrunrry Presidential 
Candidates Poll from forty states indicates 
that the candidates of the Democratic party 
will receive considerable support from Negro 
voters. Although the number may seem to 
be too insignificant to be taken as an index 
of the Negro vote in November—it is not 
unimportant in showing certain trends. This 
vote was cast by 1,956 males, 672 females and 
52 persons whose sex was not specified. The 
votes were distributed on the basis of party 
affiliation as follows: 


Democratic Party 1.544 
Republican Party 1,168 
Socialist Party 132 
Communist Party 32 
Other Parties + 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Governor of | the 
State of New York, the leading presidential 
nominee, received the largest number of votes 

588. He was closely followed by Ex-Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith, presidential nominee 
of the Democratic Party in 1928, with 540 
votes. Herbert Hoover, President of the 
United States, led his ticket with 480 votes. 
Ex-President Calvin Coolidge was not far 
behind with 396; while Charles Gates Dawes 
of Illinois, former Vice President, received 
248 votes. Senator Hiram Johnson of Calli- 
fornia, ran exceptionally well on the Repub- 
lican ticket, polling 116 votes. 

Most prominent among the favorite sons 
was “Alfalfa Bill” Murray of Oklahoma, who 
polled 36 votes. Bill Thompson received a 
smathering recognition from the State of IIli- 
nois; while Father Divine, popular Negro 
cultist of New York, also came in for some 
acknowledgment. 

The geographical distribution of the votes 
shows that in the New England States Repub- 
lican candidates lead by two to one, first place 
on the ticket being divided equally between 
Coolidge and Hoover. The Middle Atlantic 
States of New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
svlvania reverse the situation, and the Demo- 
cratic candidates headed by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt lead the Republicans by the same 
proportion. In the East North Central States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan the 
honors were equally divided between the Re- 
publicans and Democrats with the exception 
of the State of Missouri, which voted heavily 
in favor of Franklin D. Roosevelt and Alfred 


E. Smith. In the South Atlantic States of 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, Demo- 
cratic candidates lead by four to one. In 
other sections of the country, including the 
Pacific Coast and the West North Central 
States, the Democratic candidates had a slight 
lead over their Republican opponents. 

The occupational distribution of voters 
shows ministers and school teachers to be 
predominately Republican in their thinking; 
while the semi-skilled and skilled workers are 
predominately Democratic—as are the stu- 
dents, domestic workers and clerical employees. 
Physicians, social workers, business men and 
lawyers distributed their votes between the 
Republican and Democratic parties. The 
heaviest vote in the Socialist group was cast 
by social workers; while domestic workers, 
male and female, were responsible for the 
largest number of votes polled for the Com- 
munist Party. The occupational distribution 
of the voters was as follows: 


Total 

Occupation— Voters Rep. Demo. Soc. Com. 
Physicians 236 114 98 24 0 
Clergymen 76 47 26 3 0 
Teachers 164 102 55 7 0 
Housewives 188 91 89 5 3 
Social workers 176 74 67 35 0 
Laborers 71 22 49 0 0 
Students 81 26 47 8 3 
Domestics 128 43 7 3 9 
Business men 192 96 96 0 0 
Clerical and civil 

service employees 192 69 115 5 3 
Lawyers 58 31 23 4 0 


In addition to the opinions reflected by the 
statistical material, a few voters attempted 
to qualify their views by asserting that “This 
is no time for Negroes to follow strange politi- 
cal gods,” an urge that the traditional al- 
legiance to the Republican Party be continued. 
Another extreme was reflected in the candi- 
dates who have acquired a spiritual form of 
political anarchy doing away with all parties 
except that conducted by Father Divine. More 
intelligent appraisals of presidential candi- 
dates were given by other voters who main- 
tained that it meant little what presidential 
candidate was nominated; the vote should be 
“Governed by local conditions and by princi- 
ples instead of by party.” Another maintained 
that his vote would be cast for whatever can- 
didate appeared on an independent ticket. 
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HO would doubt the existence of the Color 
Line, invidious and sinister, pervading 
every sphere of endeavor, dimming the bright 
dreams of youth, thwarting the aspirations of 
young manhood, blighting the hopes of mid- 
dle age? Ah, some there are who crumple un- 
der the fire of racial prejudice, and some there 
are who face it with high courage, and wrest 
at least a fragment of their dreams from the 
unwilling hands of those whom Providence has 
placed in the seats of the mighty. 

Of these we would tell, and they are not a 
few. Men and women who would not be denied, 
who have faced the barriers which white Amer- 
ica has erected in the path of black America, 
and have not quailed nor turned back. Among 
these is Charles Sumner Duke, civil engineer 
of the city of Chicago. 

If one wishes to know something of the ac- 
complishments of Charles Duke, he can read 
it in “Who’s Who in Engineering,” a publica- 
tion which is the blue book of the engineering 
profession in America. Therein is a record of 
his achievements—an impressive record—one 
of which any engineer might not be ashamed. 
But to appreciate the dry matter-of-fact state- 
ments in the record one must see Charles Duke 
as a little brown-skin boy in the town of Selma, 
Alabama, on a night when his mother stood 
with her brood clutching her skirts and whim- 
pering while she bade a hasty farewell to her 
husband who was fleeing an angry mob. What 
had been his crime? Why should this man flee 
the mob? Rape? Murder? His father had been 
a successful grocer. The son—Charles Duke’s 
father—had been a mail clerk, and at the time 
of his forced flight into Arkansas was the pub- 
lisher of a weekly paper. His crime was that 
he wrote an editorial bitterly condemning a 
lynching. And for that he was forced to leave 
his home, in woman’s garb, under cover of 
night. His wife and children soon followed, 
leaving behind their dwelling, their household 
goods, all the property which thrifty and fru- 
gal living had enabled them to accumulate. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Charles Sumner Duke, C. E. 


By Exmer A. Carrer 


Apriz, 1932 


When Charles Duke, his mother and tl.ree 
brothers fled to Arkansas to join their fat ier, 
he was six years old. His experience with the 
color line and race prejudice thus began at 
an early age. The memory of it perhaps was 
one of the forces which drove him on to achivve- 
ment. He entered the grade schools of Pine 
Bluff, graduated, went on to the State Normal 
College in the same city and at the age of 16 
completed the normal course. He immediately 
took a civil service examination for a messen- 
gership in the Federal government, passed and 
was appointed to this position in one of the 
government bureaus at Washington, D. C. 
During his vacation he took special courses at 
Howard University. Intrigued by the social 
life in the city of Washington he began to lag 
a little in his studies, and he was advised by 
Mrs. Annie Walker, wife of an attorney, whe 
had long been a friend of his family, to go to 
Harvard College in Cambridge, Mass. He de- 
cided to try the entrance examinations which 
were given in Washington. Of the ten subjects 
he passed three—geometry, trigonometry and 
elementary Latin, and of course was denied ad- 
mission. After talking the matter over with 
some of those whom he felt might be of aid to 
him in his perplexity, he made up his mind to 
enter Exeter Academy in order to prepare for 
Harvard. 
* * * * * * 

Once in Exeter he found every encourage- 
ment. Exeter had not then succumbed to the 
virus of race prejudice. Dr. Elihu Sawyer, a 
true son of New England, found a chance for 
him to earn his board and lodging. With his 
savings from the messenger job he paid his 
tuition. In 1901 Charles Duke was graduated 
from Exeter, winning honorable mention ip 
Greek and a prize in mathematics. September 
of the same year found him enrolled at Har- 
vard. In 1904, three years after entrance, he 
was graduated from Harvard. 

His first job was in the engineering division 
of the Missouri Pacific Railroad in a little 
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town. MeGee, Arkansas, which he secured 
through the kindly offices of the Harvard Club 
of St. Louis and S$. W. Fordyce, president of 
the Hot Springs—Western Railroad. In 1905 
he worked in the engineering division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad as a rodman, despite his 
training, taking the orders and sometimes the 
insults of men whom he could teach. 

This particular job finished he was up 
against it. And in the spring of 1905, through 
the good offices of William Valentine, now prin- 
cipal of the Bordentown Manual Training 
School, Duke was em- 
ployed as a teacher in 
the public schools of 
Indianapolis. But engin- 
eering constantly beck- 
oned, and in 1908 he 
went to Chicago and 
found work with the Chi- 
cago, Northwestern Rail- 
road as an excavating 
foreman. When winter 
came he was transferred 
to work upon the Chi- 
cago Northwestern ter- 
minal as an inspector of 
construction. 

In 1910 Charles Duke 
entered the employ of 


George W. Jackson, 


Inc., at that time one 
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decided to make an investigation on purely 
scientific grounds. Therefore he sold his prop- 
erty in Chicago, moved his entire family (he 
had married in Indianapolis) to Madison, 
Wisconsin, and entered the Engineering 
School of the University of Wisconsin. His 
purpose was to standardize physical investi- 
gation carried on in the field under strictly 
scientific laboratory conditions. As a_ result 
of his work he was awarded the degree of 
C. E. in 1913 and his findings published in 
the Engineering News. 

From 1913 to 1920 
he was in the Engineer- 
ing Bureau of the city 
of Chicago, begining as 
a draftsman and reach- 
ing the grade of bridge- 
designing engineer. In 
1920 he was appointed 
chief office engineer un- 
der George Jackson, his 
former employer, who 
was then engineer for 
the Chicago Subway 
Commission. This posi- 
tion he held during the 
life of the Commission. 
He then was appointed 
engineer of sanitation 
and bridge construction 
for the Chicago Sani- 


of the largest engineer- 
ing construction 
companies in the Middle West. It was during 
his employment with this firm that the con- 
struction of the Southwest Land and Lake 
Tunnel was investigated by a Committee of 
Municipal Expenditures. This tunnel, which 
was a fourteen foot water supply tunnel lo- 
cated within a stratum of limestone ninety 
feet beneath the bottom of Lake Michigan, 
was the object of the Committee’s attack. 
Charles Duke had served as engineer of con- 
struction and was selected by Mr. Jackson 
as his personal engineer to represent him dur- 
ing the investigation and he gave expert testi- 
mony in defense of his employer. Convinced 
that the findings of the Committee were un- 
fair from a scientific viewpoint, Charles Duke 


Charles S. Duke 


tary Commission. In 
1922, having been li- 
censed as a structural engineer by the State 
of Illinois, he took up private practice. He 
has worked on many important projects in 
the Middle West, including the Sheridan 
Beach Hotel, Ford Motor Sales Building, 
and numerous churches and private residen- 
ces. 

To Charles Duke the color line is not un- 
known. From tender childhood until the pres- 
ent hour, except for a brief interlude at 
Exeter and Harvard, he has faced it in 
multifarious guise. He remains undaunted. 
He believes that even the barriers of race 
will yield to the persistent assault of a 
trained mind, skilled hands, and a_ stout 
heart. 
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himself. The problem of self is growing in 
complexity in an age of contradictions, paradoxes 
and endless conflicting theories. We have the 
Congressman who votes dry and drinks wet; the 
Christian undisturbed who donates his millions and 
underpays his workers; the public official pledged 
to protect society but defending his right to graft 
and special privilege. There are, moreover, mil- 
lions of the type we regard loyal, religious Ameri- 
cans, to whom every antisocial act is justifiable 
as long as they can get away with it. 

Some tire of trying to find a solution to self and 
take their life; others crave the property of others 
whose lives they take. Complicated by the current 
business upheaval, personal instability is found in 
every level of economic, social, political and moral 
life. It is evident in all sections of the country, 
both urban and rural. Neither the successful busi- 
ness man nor the defeated laborer is free from it. 
The underpinning of our entire economic system 
has shaken faith, weakened morale, and all but 
obliterated the conventional American optimism. 

In times such as this an individual needs poise, 
and nothing so adequately assures him this as his 
own conviction that he is working at the thing 
which he can do best. The bygone idealist spoke 
truer than he realized when he counseled young 
people to find their niche. The chief failure of 
this conventional chapel admonition was that it 
was all idealistic and not practical. How should 
one go about finding his niche? How shall one 
know it when he finds it? Has he the type of mind 
for the niche he strives to occupy? What physical 
condition must he be in? What will the niche 
yield in service and compensation? Will it yield 
what the individual himself wants or what his 
parents hope for him? 


The advocates of mental testing, vocational and 
educational guidance, and occupational therapy 
could wish for no better setting for their theories 
than the depression. While the unemployed ranks 
contain many whose fitness for the work they had 
been doing could not be questioned, the vast major- 
ity are maladjusted workers, technically inefficient 
or socially irresponsible, but heretofore kept at 
work because industry was short of hands. The 
files of agencies dealing with unemployed people 


The Problem of Self in Vocational Adjustment 


By T. Hiv. 


HE ONE big problem with every individual i: 


show an astounding number of uninstructed and 
misinstructed individuals whose lack of assurang 
in themselves is more pitiable than their poverty 

The country should be as much concerned wit! 
keeping a person working as it is with kecping 
him well. IRdleness, like disease, is contagious 
Its germs attack strong work habits and chang 
industry to indolence, ambition to complaccney, 
and independent existence to acceptance of charity 

The chief agent for aiding individuals in adjust 
ing themselves to occupations is the school. Our 
schools have been promoting the acquisition of 
knowledge but not the acquisition of understanding 
They have striven for the acquiring and retention 
of knowledge but not the application of it; defini 
tion but not interpretation; formula but not value 
They have given instruction in technique but litth 
information as to how, where, and under what con- 
ditions this technique may be used and made ser- 
viceable to the individual and to society.  Littk 
attention has been paid to the ability and capacity 
of a given student who desires a given course of 
study. 

Nor has the student been shown the necessity of 
self-analysis in terms of the vocation he studies 
with the hope of following when he has been 
graduated. Take the legal profession: a law stu- 
dent may have mastered Blackstone and won all 
the imaginary cases he represented while in school, 
but the business of being a lawyer with a Negro 
clientele has not been comprehended by most Negro 
lawyers as they have failed to follow what they 
knew. Can it be that the vast majority of them 
have not so-called legal minds? If this is true 
how many graduates of law schools should have 
followed some other calling? Judging from the 
number who have abandoned, temporarily or per- 
manently, the legal field, their original choice was 
the incorrect one. Had many of them known the 
handicaps one must overcome in the practice of 
law, doubtless a number would not have chosen to 
follow law. 

‘General information on trades and _ professions 
must be interpreted in the light of the Negro’s 
work problems. More of this information is needed 
to guide our students and school authorities; for 
the competition of today requires that all aspects of 
a vocation be thoroughly understood before one 
decides to follow it. 
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oet Eprror Essayest. 
J Edited by Julia Collier Harris. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 4.00. 

In this book the daughter-in-law of Joel Chand 
er Harris has collected his less known personal, 
literary, and political essays and has edited them 


with a valuable commentary upon the man and 


jis times. The essays range from appreciations 
ff the Georgian countryside to lengthy discussions 
if the Negro problem. 

Although not pretentious, Harris's 
ssays are sensible, and could furnish food for 
thought even in our own days. The following is 
cereed he trusted to with fine results: “The very 
spice of all literature, the very marrow and essence 

No literary artist 
They are 


literary 


if literary art, is its localism. 
an lack for materials in this section. 
here all around him, untouched, undeveloped, an 

listurbed, unique and original. But they 
must be mined. You may be sure that the 
man who does it will not care one copper whether 
he is developing. Southern or Northern 
literature, and he will feel that his work is con- 
siderably belittled if it be claimed by either on the 
score of sectionalism.”” Change the words South- 
ern and Northern to Negro and the word section- 
ilism to racialism, and the statement is worthy of 
study by those interested in the truthful portraiture 
and interpretation of Negro life. Harris's prefer- 
ence of ‘localism’ (i.e., a loving study of the ar- 
tist’s own background, written with standards of 
artistic integrity) to ‘sectionalism’ (i.¢., a chau- 
vinistic worship of sectional peculiarities ) explains 
why the work of Joel Chandler Harris is so far 
superior to that of Thomas Nelson Page. 

Harris, on the strength of his presentation of 
Uncle Remus, was in great demand as a spokesman 
for the Negro’s past, present and future. His 
major beliefs about the Negro are elusive. At 
times, one feels sure that he is nothing but a de- 
fender of the ‘plantation tradition’; and then an 
occasional gleam of liberalism lights up the pic- 
ture. The suspicion remains, however, that Har- 
ris's attitude is largely that of a paternalistic 
master, kindly but condescending. After all, these 
thoughts were largely for a rural Southern audi- 
ence, spoken generally through the mouth of a 
‘Sage of Snap Bean Farm, or of ‘Uncle Remus,’ 
or of ‘Billy Sanders, cracker-box philosopher for 
crackers. 

In a day and in a section noted for pessimism 


Joel Chandler Harris 


By Stertine A. Brown 


about the Negro's prospects, Joel Chandler Harris 
showed his common sense by being an optimist. 
The educated Negro was no bugbear to Harris, and 
to offset the ‘shiftless’ Negro, he presented to his 
readers the taxpayer. He asked that the race be 
judged by its best; having Billy Sanders say: 
“Let a bow-legged nigger come along and do his 
devilment, an’ right straight we lay the responsi- 
bility of the crime on the whole nigger race.” 
Lynching was roundly condemned throughout Har- 
ris’s career, as “a demoralizing and dangerous form 
of barbarism.” He has his philosopher of Shady 
Dale say: “When you-all up here let a lot of thirty 
cent loafers whirl in and kill innocent niggers, I 
folded my two han’s an ‘vowed that kinder things 
neither looked nor smelt like Southern chivalry.” 


But in this last quotation something is amiss, as 
there is in much of the social thinking of the book. 
There is too much of the ‘folding my two hands,’ 
of invoking the spirit of a Southern chivalry that 
Harris wishes to believe in. The quotation con- 
tinues: “I was sorry for the poor niggers, but lots 
sorrier for the white people—an’ it depends on the 
way you do herearter whether I ever git over my 
sorrow.” Being a good-hearted man, Harris trusts 
implicitly to the good-heartedness of his neighbors. 
He insists, without belligerency, but firmly, that 
the Southerner must be allowed to solve this prob- 
lem, unhindered, and that enough beams exist in 
the eye of the North, to make the Negro problem 
in the South a mere mote. All of this is a familiar 
line. It reveals that Mr. Harris could not entirely 
escape sectionalism. He says that whatever of 
value the past has afforded the Negro is a result 
of Southern efforts, passing entirely over such 
catalytic agents as Sumner and Schurz, Lincoln 
and Grant, Uncle Tom's Cabin and the March to 
the Sea. As for the Negro, all he needs to do is 
work hard and live right. “In this republic prop- 
erty is the best protection a man can have, whether 
he be black or white,’ says Harris, sharing the 
delusion common to his day, and in some quarters 
even to ours, that in our great land, property 
grows like apples on wayside trees and asks only 
the picking. 

In spite of his condemnation of lynching, Mr. 
Harris writes this: “There have been among the 
Negroes manifestations of brutality unparalleled, 
so far as I know, since the dawn of civilization, 
and the reprisals that have been made are but the 
natural result of the horror that must fill the bos- 
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oms of the best men who are brought sharply 
face to face with such cruelty and _ bestiality.” 
This is revelatory, as is his comment that Booker 
Washington “is the only capable leader (the 
Negro race) has ever had,” with its omission of 
Douglas. Social equality makes him fold his 
hands; “it exists nowhere,” so why should he 
worry? The presence of Negro leaders in pol- 
itics, “is unfortunate because there are so many 
ways in which they could benefit their race.” 
“Whatever form of injustice (the Negro) has 
been made the victim of has been almost entirely 
due to the unwise and unnecessary crusade in- 
augurated in his behalf by the politicians of the 
North.” 

Although Harris attacked Jefferson Davis for 
belated fire-eating, as well as “Southern strutters,” 
and easily irritated editors who earned for the 
South the sobriquet of the ‘galled jade,’ he was 
a true son of the South, ready to defend it from 
outside charges, and to see its excellences, even 
where they never existed. Slavery for him was 
“in some of its aspects . . . far more beautiful 
and inspiring than any of the relations between 
employers and the employed in this day. i“ 
“In Middle Georgia the relations between master 
and slave were as perfect as they could be under 
the circumstances.” “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was in 
reality “a defense of American slavery” and its 
moral was “that the realities of slavery, under the 


Can it, my dear? 
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Question 


By Marcveritre Janvrin 


SHALL remember all the words you say 
Press them against my lonely heart at night 
And warm them through the chill of wintry day 
Lest they take flight. 


I shall remember every tender touch— 
Feel it again as if you still were here: 


That which was tender cannot hurt me much 
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best and happiest conditions, possess a. . . b -auty 
and tenderness all their own.” Harris chose to 
remember only the best and happiest condi ions, 
He extolled the Mammy and the “Old De ky,” 
and lamented the passing of the plantation jp 
elegies as sad as those of Archibald Rutledg .. 

We have, revealed in this book, a mild, k ndly 
disposed romantic, more at home in cultivatin his 
garden, or lingering in memories of a fai 
well-loved “Uncle,” than in mixing with |iarsh 
realities. He believed that merely exhorting good 
will toward men would accomplish wonders, He 
had a faith in the South unwarranted in these later 
years, and the chronicler is forced to believe, just 
as unwarranted in his own day. He remains the 
inspired amanuensis of the Negro folk-imayina- 
tion; deserving high praise because he had the in- 
sight to see the importance of Uncle Remus, and 
the artistry to recreate him. He is too much the 
child of his age, and of his state, to be considered 
a liberal in his discussion of the South’s peculiar 
problem. In fairness towards the Negro, he did 
not go as far as Cable, who was chased out of the 
South for his views. But let us have some of the 
charity that he himself manifested. He did go, 
in Uncle Remus’ parlance, “a short piece down de 
road.”” And that is a great deal farther than 
most of his Georgian contemporaries ever went; 
and if the truth be known, farther than most of 
those living there now would go. 
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Women Bumpers, by Sadie Iola Daniel. The Associated 
Publishers, Inc. $2.15. 


HE year before the Great War in 1913, on a journey 
around the world, I saw in Kiao-Chou, which was 
then under German domination, a sight I have never 
forgotten. In Germany it was no uncommon thing to 
see a woman and a dog harnessed together, drawing a 
cart. Women in many countries labored in the fields, 
doing heavy work. Of course, dairy work and the care 
of poultry fell to women usually. But here, in Kiao- 
Chou, under foreign direction, women were carrying 
hods of brick up long ladders, for the houses which 
were to border a short, tree-lined street, a faint repro- 
duction of Berlin’s famous Unter den Linden—Linden 
Avenue—we would call it. They were sturdy women, 
carrying the heavy loads on their shoulders, perilously 
suspended between earth and sky, the hardest, most 
revolting labor I had ever seen a woman undertake. 
My woman's blood boiled with anger at such task mas- 
ters, and with sympathy for my sister in their heavy 
and dangerous work. 

“Women Builders’—actual carriers of brick and mor- 
tar! Was it builders of this kind that the book of 
that name describes—this book by Sadie Iola Daniel, 
published by the Associated Publishers, Inc., of Wash- 
ington? 

The seven women it treats of had their bricks to 
make, often like the ancient workers for Pharoah, to 
make without straw. They had their buildings to build 
quite literally, though they did not actually lay the 
bricks; but their larger work which inspired them was 
the building made without hands, the tabernacles of the 
Spirit which they set up, those buildings which are 
eternal in the heavens. There are seven women the 
author tells the story of—women all born in the South, 
though one was educated in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and one carries on her splendid work in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Two were born in Georgia, two in Virginia, two 
in South Carolina, and one in North Carolina. 

The story of Lucy Craft Laney, born a slave in 1854, 
properly leads them all. At the age of four, she was 
taught to read by her master’s sister. Her mother’s 
duty was to take care of the library in her master’s 
house, and sometimes the little girl would be with 
her, and would soon be lost in fairy stories. Miss Camp- 
bell, the lady who taught her to read, was deeply in- 
terested in her education, and made it possible for her 
to enter Atlanta University at the age of fifteen. She 
was graduated in 1873, in the first class from Atlanta, 
and began to teach in the public schools of Savannah, 
soon being promoted to be the principal of the school. 
Then the larger aspects of education seized upon her 
imagination. She resolved to devote her life to the up- 
lift of her people, and in Augusta, Georgia, in January 
1886, opened a school in the basement of the Presby- 
terian Church. Three little girls, one big girl, and two 
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little boys came that first morning. The next Year 
she had two hundred and fifty children. At firs’ she 
meant to take only girls, but as she said later, since 
all the Lord gave her to make good men out o! was 
boys, she would work for them too! 

The school outgrew the basement of the church, and 
Miss Laney took an empty “haunted house” with broken 
windows and swaying doors, getting it for the taxes 
She moved in herself, got the place cleaned up, and 
livable, and here her children followed her. Her story 
is full of courageous experiments, of sound, practical 
wisdom, and of splendid faith. Her results are far- 
reaching. In the early nineties, she added a kinder- 
garten to Haines Institute, and a little later, a model 
garden for training and practice. Friends were won, 
new buildings and land were given, till it is now well 
housed, and from its small beginning with six pupils 
and one teacher, has over seven hundred pupils and 
twenty-six teachers. Graduates of Haines are teaching 
all over the country, and holding positions of trust and 
influence. It was Miss Laney who introduced the trained 
nurse to Augusta, and started a training school for 
colored nurses. Honors have come to her, from her 
own college, Atlanta University, which gave her the 
degree of Master of Art, from Lincoln University, 
South Carolina State College, and Howard University 
a short time ago, in 1930. But her greatest honor is 
in her pupils, the hundreds of boys and girls, on whom 
she has impressed ideals of right living and Christian 
principles. 

I have dwelt at length upon Miss Laney’s work be- 
cause she was a true pioneer, born in the days of 
slavery, having to find for herself a way to carry out 
her vision for the betterment of her neighbors. But 
all the women whose work is described in this book 
have had their trials and their victories. 
Georgia woman, Janie Porter Barrett, born in Macon, 
had the unusual experience of being brought up in a 
white family, with the children of her mother’s em- 
ployer, and went from there to Hampton. The Vir- 
ginia Industrial School for Girls, not far from Rich- 
mond, shows what splendid work she did. 


The second 


There are two Virginian women, Maggie Lena Walker, 
founder of the St. Luke’s Bank & Trust Co. in Rich- 
mond, the first woman president of a bank in_ the 
United States, whether white or Negro, and Nannie 
Helen Burroughs, of the National Training School for 
Women and Girls in Washington. This is the School of 
the Three Bs, Miss Burroughs says—the Bible, the Bath 
and the Broom—clean lives, clean bodies and clean 
homes. The school has a Maggie L. Walker Hall, for 
the founder of the Bank helped the founder of the 
School. Miss Burrough’s wonderful gifts in public 
speaking are well remembered by all who have heard 
her. 

There are two South Carolina women, Mary McLeod 
Bethune, educated in North Carolina, and the Moody 
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Bible institute in Chicago, of Bethune-Cookman Col- 
lege in Daytona, Florida, and Jane Edna Hunter, of the 
phillis Wheatley Association of Cleveland, Ohio, with 
branches in other cities. 

One North Carolina woman, Charlotte Hawkins 
Brown, was educated in Cambridge, Massachusetts, at 
the famous English High School, under Mr. Ray Greene 
Huling. The story of her meeting with Mrs. Palmer, 
as I have heard it, is more dramatic than that given 
here. Charlotte Hawkins was earning by taking care 
of a baby in the afternoons, and, also studying her 
Virgil as she pushed the perambulator. The story has 
probably been exaggerated, but it is reported that she 
almost ran into Mrs. Palmer, who inquired what she 
was reading, and immediately became interested in her, 


M* dear Editor Carter:— 

I have just finished reading Walter H. Mazyck’s 
“George Washington and the Negro.” It was heralded 
by the sapient editor of the Journal of Negro History 
and special columnist for the Negro Press in his weekly 
letter printed in the various periodicals. I expected to 
read the last word on the subject but to my surprise 
it was negative in its ultimate objectivity. Livermore's 
book quoted right and left galore by the author is still 
holding its vantage point all these years for its clearness 
and truism regarding the Negro as a soldier in the days 
of Washington. 

I am concerned with Phillis Wheatley and her poem 
to General George Washington in which the question 
has been brought to the fore 

“Thee first in peace and honors—we demand 


The grace and glory of thy martial band.” 


The word peace has been made the subject of a lengthy 
critical footnote on pages 49-50 of the aforesaid book. 
You will pardon me for bringing this sheaf to your 
busy desk. Mr. Mazyck may be interested to know, that 
Mr. Heartman did not write nor copy the poem with 
the word peace. A careful observer or researcher 
would have read that Arthur A. Schomburg wrote the 
statement in question. I can assure the author of 
“Washington and the Negro” that Heartman did dis- 
close the source and it may surprise the said author 
that the aforesaid Heartman did print the poem with 
the word “place.” Had Mazyck read the “Bibliography 
of Phillis Wheatley” he could not have committed an 
error or confused the writers. The distinction accorded 
to Phillis Wheatley in the use of the words “First in 
peace” was the subject of serious consideration by a 
number of persons well versed in the history of the 


Negro race two decades ago. 


George W. Forbes, M.A., Harvard, an assistant libra- 
rian of the Boston Public Library, West End Branch, 
writing “Within the Sphere of Letters” for the A. M. E. 
Review, January 1916, while on the subject of Heart- 
man’s trilogy said “Peters left Boston later on for Phila- 
delphia where he settled or, at least, remained long en- 
ough to dispose of the MMS of his wife’s poems for they 
were still there in 1858.” 
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in her gererous and enthusiastic manner. The beautiful 
school at Sedalia bears witness to this happy meeting, 
the Alice Freeman Palmer Institute. 

In Women Builders Miss Daniel has written a book 
involving careful research and immense detail. The 
facts and figures are all there, it is fully illustrated with 
photographs, not only of the women it treats of, but of 
the houses they have built. It is a record for all women 
to be proud of, an overflow of unselfish devotion and 
love which can accomplish the impossible. They are 
more than builders of brick and mortar, for these wom- 
en have dealt with the things of the Spirit, they have 
been true creators, co-workers with God in the building 
of lives. 


CAROLINE HAZARD. 


Correspondence 


Mazyck is of two opinions, first “Ihe difference be- 
tween the words “place” and “peace” is, after all, only 
a difference in the letters “I” and “e”. In script one 
might very easily be taken for the other. It is there- 
fore possible that Phillis Wheatley did write the phrase 
“first in peace.” Secondly, that from the context he 
doubts the word could be “peace”. 


We should not feel depressed for the adverse judg- 
ment formulated by Mazyck. In 1784 we find another 
poem by Phillis Wheatley on “Liberty and Peace,” no 
doubt of the word; for it gives sustained courage to 
the poetess who sang to the man the people trusted to 
win fame, because of his valor and by his virtues real 
peace, that would ultimately reveal the wisdom of the 
people's choice, we find no other than this sepia singer. 


Let us read: 


“For now kind Heaven, indulgent to our prayer 
In smiling peace resolves the din of war.” 


“Descending peace the power of war confounds 
From every tongue celestial peace resounds.” 


By these excerpts we can read of her sentiments 
nicely expressed in song to peace and they certainly deal 
with the subject in a very happy vein. 

“The heart somehow seems all squeezed out by the 
mind” it might appear but Richardson in his American 
Literature (v. 2. p. 9) says “Literature is the written 
record of valuable thought . . . behind literature is race.” 


While Anna Bradstreet (1612-72) was the first 
female English poet in North America our poor Phillis 
Wheatley wrote during the birth of a new Nation, she 
came fully half a century later (1750-1784)) God bless 


her soul! 
A. ScHOMBURG. 


A review of Mr. Mazyck’s book, “George Washington 
and the Negro,” will be published in the May number 
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Awards 


The eighteenth Spingarn Medal has been awarded to 
Robert R. Moton, principal of Tuskegee Institute. The 
award was made to Major Moton for “his thoughtful 
leadership of conservative opinion and action on the 
Negro in the United States, as shown in the Veterans’ 
Hospital controversy at Tuskegee; by his stand on 
education in Haiti; by his support of equal opportunity 
for the Negro in the American public school system, 
and by his expression of the best ideals of the Negro 
in his book, ‘What the Negro Thinks.” 


The Urban League 


L. Hollingsworth Wood, chairman of the 
board of the National Urban League, was the principal 
speaker at the first annual dinner of the Baltimore 
Urban League which was held recently at the Penn 
Hotel in that city. Mr. Wood said in part: 

“The problem which lies before us in these 
years, is whether white people will continue to 
tamper with their own sense of justice and 
cratic idealism by refusing opportunity to the individ- 
ual colored citizen merely because of his membership 
in a race which has not hitherto been regarded as apt 
to make a contribution to our common fund of progress 
in culture and civilization.” 


executive 


coming 


demo- 


Hon. Joseph N. Ulman presided at the dinner which 
was attended by leading white and colored citizens of 
Baltimore. 


Scholarships 


Because of her excellent record as a 


junior, Miss 


Ida Louise Miller has received the Racial M Lority 
Scholarship at Mt. Holyoke College for the secon: time 
Miss Miller is ind a 


native of Atlanta, Georgia. 


a graduate of Spelman College 


Concerts 
On April 3rd Lillian Evanti, whose likeness is 

duced on the cover of Ovrortuntty, will be hear 
concert at Town Hall, New York. Miss Evanti re 
cently returned from Europe where she was hailed by 
critics as an artist of exceptional gifts. During the 
present season Miss Evanti has appeared as the guest 
artist with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 


An Anniversary 

On April 7th Johnson C. Smith University of Charlotte, 
N. C., will celebrate 65th anni- 
versary of the founding of the college which was for- 
merly Biddle University and the twenty-fifth annivers- 
ary of Henry Lawrence McCrorey Under 
the presidency of President McCrorey the college has 
attained an important place in the educational work 
of the South. The celebration will take the form of a 
Symposium on Higher Education for Negroes. 


two anniversaries—the 


as President. 


* 


Literature 

Three recent spring novels depicting diverse phases 
of Negro life which have received widespread critical 
comment are “Infants of the Spring,” by Wallace Thur- 
man, “The Chinaberry Tree,” by Fauset, and 
“One Way to Heaven,” by Countee Cullen. 


Jessie 


Wallace Thurman 


Jessie Fauset 


Countee Cullen 


* * * 
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